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Tue celebration of the centennial birth-day of Washington, in 
all parts of the United States, is an event well calculated to 
awaken a variety of emotions, and lead us to meditate with re- 
newed pride and pleasure on the merits of the man, as connected 
with the merits of the cause, to the success of which he so ma- 
terially contributed, not more by his consummate military skill, 
than by the higher qualities of a statesman and patriot. A hun- 
dred years have elapsed since the birth of Washington—and 
during nearly half of that period the people of these United 
States have been in the uninterrupted enjoyment of that form 
of government over which he was called, the first, to preside. 

To commemorate the birth of such a man, by every suitable 
evidence of temperate joy and general congratulation, is at once 
a tribute to departed worth, and a testimony in their own favour 
by those who join in the celebration, since it argues on their part 
a deep feeling of the blessings they enjoy, and a sympathy for 
the qualities which ennobled the object of their regard. In this 
way/anniversary celebrations have both a reflex and prospec- 
tive operation—they carry us, in imagination, back to scenes 
of past greatness, and picture to our hopes, nay, almost promise 
assurance of future good. 

These celebrations are useful not only in their moral and in- 
tellectual bearing, but also to the public health,—ty allowing 
the entire population to cast off their cares, and desist from their 
daily toil—leaving their workshops, offices, and stores, to enjoy 
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the air and sun. ‘The blood courses through their bodies with 
more rapid movement—their senses are all ‘pleasantly excited ; 
in fine, the mind, soaring to the sublimities of the day, gives its 
possessor a new feeling ‘of dignity, and fresh determination to 
merit and improve the legacy transmitted by his ancestors. 

We speak now of anniversaries such as they have been, and 
ought to be commemorated, by men alive to the importance of 
the events which they celebrate—neither stupified by slavery 
nor ignorance. We are aware that many good citizens depre- 
cate anniversary celebrations—alleging that they furnish occa- 
sion for scenes of drunkenness and riot, and dispose many to 
begin a life of idleness. ‘Their fears have been, we ¢onfess, too 
often justified by the facts; but let us hope that a brighter day 
is opening ; that purer and more intellectual feelings will be uni- 
versally entertained by the citizens of this republic, of the pro- 
per means and manner of celebrating two of the most important 
events of which we have any record in history, viz: the decla- 
ration of American Independence, and the birth of Washington. 
That slaves, allowed for a day to recreate themselves, should 
steep their senses in the contents of the intoxicating bowl, and 
give loose to the angry feelings of their nature, so long repress- 
ed, need not excite surprise; but that freemen, with every rea- 
son to be proud of their liberty, and to glory in the recorded 
annals of their country, should ignobly lower their minds and 
deprave their tastes to the level of rude barbarians, is a solecism 
which one would hardly expect in a civilized people. It could, 
indeed, only occur through the circulation and general use of a 
deleterious drink, debasi ing and stupifying, a true poison, as we 
now too surely know ardent spirits to be. 

That celebrations may be conducted in a manner becoming 
freemen and intellectual beings, is clearly proved by those for 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution ‘of 1787, and the hun- 
dredth birth-day of Washington, in 1832; at least as conducted 
in this city on these two occasions. During the period inter- 
vening between these two epochs, great and fearful has been 
‘the spread of intemperance—dark the stain on our national 
character, by licentiousness, cruelty, and other displays of moral 
turpitude and intellectual degradation—the direct effects of the 
excessive consumption of distilled liquors. On the first of these 
two celebrations, the vice was not so general in its practice nor 
atrocious in its effects, as subsequently. On the last, the eyes 
of the people are beginning to be opened to the imminent danger 
in which they are placed by its continuance. Judges and jurors, 
lawyers, physicians and divines, the master workman and the 
day labourer, the farmer and the ploughman, soldiers and sail- 
ors, are, at east, by the agency of some of their number, raising 
their voices and setting the force of their example against the 
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use of the accursed drink. The attention of the virtuous citizen 
is roused to the discord at his own fire side—to the peril his pro- 
perty and often his life, are subjected; and to the ultimate pros- 
pect of loss of his country’s liberties, by a continuance and spre id 
of the vice of intemperanc e, and of all the other vices of which 
it is the prolific parent. He feels that it is time to encourage, by 
example and moral suasion, his fellow citizens to rally around 
the altar of their liberties, and drive away the hideous crew— 
the sprites of evil augury which are sur rounding and beginning 
to deface it. 

The duties of parents and teachers are plain in this matter. 
When they point out to their youthful charge acts of heroism, 
they should indicate the true sources of inspiration, the qualities 
of head and heart which prompted, and the habits of order 
which gave € ‘ffect, to the deeds of those whose names we vene- 
rate. ‘hey should show, that whatever actions mankind have 
recognized as great, glorious, and good—w hatever in religion 
and morals as pure and sublime, and in science, instructive and 
beneficial, are referrible to feelings, emotions, talents and labour, 
to which no additional momentum—no doubtful excitement has 
been given by strong drink. ‘The youthful in all classes should 
be taught, that no action worthy of commendation and respect— 
no character whose conduct has been meritorious, can be com- 
memorated fitly by unworthy deeds—by voluntary degradation 
of intellect, or perversion of moral sense, as happens when an 
anniversary is kept by crapulous feasting, drinking intoxicatang 
liquors, and scenes of riotous mirth. 

In celebrations truly national, every citizen is presumed to be 
a participant in the general joy ; and may, perhaps we should 
say ought, to participate in the public displ: iy of it. In the re- 

cent celebration in this city on the 22d Fe ‘br uary, the general 
feeling was very happily testified, by an array and procession 
of all the various trades and benevolent associations, with appro- 
priate banners and devices, supported by several companies of 
volunteer cavalry. The scenic effect was still further increased 
by displays of the different manufactories, of use and ornament, 
in actual operation, on cars and stages, preceding the several 
trades and crafts to which they respectively belonged. The 
display was emphatically democratic in the correct and best 
sense of the word; it was of the people as they ought to be ex- 
hibited in a populous, flourishing, and well or dered community 
in which each man has, by his own industry and skill, the me ans 
of support for himself, and of contributing while he obtains this, 
to the comfort and well being of his fellow citizens. 

We were forcibly re minded, while the companies composed 
of followers of the various trades and arts were passing, of the 
wealth and power of the free cities of Germany, Italy, and of 
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those of Holland and Ilanders, which, though not independent, 
had nevertheless their peculiar privileges. Not: only were these 
cities marts of business and of wealth, but, also, cradles of liberty, 
in which democracy flourished, when nearly all the rest of Europe 
was ground down by iron despotism. Nobles, tyrants on their 
estates were suppliant slaves at the court of their sovereign; the 
cultivators of the soil were serfs exposed to the rapacity and 
cruelty of their baronial chiefs. It was only the inhabitants of 
the cities, who had the semblance, and in general, the reality 
of self-cov ernment, and the power of electing their own magis- 
trates. These are important historical truths which are some- 
times lost sight of in declamations against the corruption of man- 
ners and servile habits of the inhabitants of large cities. 

Much of the influence of the burghers of the German and 
Dutch cities, as well as of some of the English ones, was founded 
on the facility with which they could make their wishes known, 
and enforce reasonable demands, by means of their various 
guilds or companies of trades and arts. In the-United States, 
where every citizen is guaranteed by the general and state con- 
stitutions, the full enjoyment of his rights, the political operation 
of trades and guilds is not so much called for. There are, how- 
ever, occasions in which their associated energies and resources 


ought, we conceive, to be called into éperation. Some of those 
which have a direct bearing on their health, bodily vigour and 
serenity of mind, we shall ‘perhaps be tempted to notice and 
explain at an early period. 


FREQUENT EXERCISE OF THE VOICE NOT INJURIOUS TO THE 
LUNGS. 


M. Benoisten de Chateauneuf in his researches into the 
occupations which are productive of disease of the lungs, has 
found no evidence to support the generally received opinion, 
that the frequent and prolonged exercise of the voice, in public 
criers, singers and musicians, is peculiarly liable to produce 
consumption. During the space of ten years, he has found, upon 
the register of four of the principal Parisian hospitals, but thir- 
{een male and six female singers recorded as having been admit- 
ied as patients into those institutions; and as no one of these indi- 
viduals are stated to have died of consumption, it is fairly pre- 
sumable, that no one was affected with it. There can be no 
doubt. he conceives, that prolonged exercise of the voice, singing 
and playing upon wind instruments, may injure the lungs in 
persons in whom these organs are feeble or predispose dl to 
disease. But in such cases not omy is the exercise of the voice 
in declamation and singing, injurious, but also violent exercise, 
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running, dancing, mental agitation, all of which produce an 
effect upon the lungs, when they are already enfeebled, or have 
a tendency to disease, in the highest degree prejudic ial. But 
when the lungs are sound, and the chest well formed and capa- 
cious, the frequent exercise of the voice as well as of the body, 
so far from producing i injury, is decidedly beneficial. We do not, 
remarks the author just referred to, find that preachers, advo- 
cates or comedians are particularly subject to consumption ; and 
the crowd of actors, who for the last thirty years we have heard 
declaim and sing night after night, prove ‘that when the lungs 
are sound, neither singing nor declamation endangers the safety 
of those organs. 

What however does certainly injure the lungs, is that painful 
position of the body, from w hatever cause assumed, in which 
they are constrained constantly to dilate in order to receive 
the air which is forced into them, while the bony sfructure 
by which they are surrounded, is caused, from the unnatural 
position of the body, to compress them in nearly every direction, 
and thus resist their dey elopment. In this manner, the respi- 
ration becomes impeded, an uneasiness is experienced in the 
breast, and if the same state of things frequently recur, it 
gives rise finally to the diseases which would have been pro- 
duced, had a malconformation or narrowness of the chest existed 
from birth. Every species of occupation, and all articles or 
forms of clothing which cause the individual to assume the con- 
strained posture here alluded to, produce injurious effects, which 
would not have resulted from the natural exercise of the lungs— 
they invite disease, which otherwise might not have occurred. 

From these observations, we learn how dangerous is the use 
of belts, corsets, or other articles of clothing which tend to com- 
press the chest, and by that means impede or diminish the 
motions of the lungs; and how necessary it is to prevent the 
youth of both sexes, especially when there already exists a 
narrowness of the c est, from occupying many hours ‘of the day 
in painting, embroidery, and needlework : in short, in any pursuit 
which demands a constrained position of the body. 


PROHIBITION OF WINE BY MAHOMET. 


Tur causes which led to the prohibition of wine by Maho- 
met, have been variously stated. The Sieur de Ryer, i in his 
life of this celebrated impostor, but in many points of view judi- 
cious legislator, says, that in the fourth year of the Hegira, 
while the army of Mahomet was e ngaged in expeditions against 
the neighbouring tribes, some of his princi pal followers be ‘taking 
themselves to play and drink, in the heat of their cups began to 
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quarrel, and raised such disturbances among his people, that 
they had like to come to an open rupture, by which the over- 
throw of all his ambitious projects was endangered. ‘To prevent 
the occurrence of similar mischief in future, he forbade the use 
of wine and all games of chance for ever. ‘T’o give to this prohi- 
bition a greater degree of importance, and to increase its in- 
fluence over his ignorant followers, he supported it by the 
authority of a fable. ‘T'wo angels, called Arut and Marut, were, 
he said, sent down, in ancient times, from heaven, to administer 
and teach to men righteousness throughout the district of Baby- 
lon. A certain woman came unto them for justice, and invited 
them to sup with her, on which occasion she set wine before 
them, which Alla had forbidden them to drink. But the pleasant- 
ness of the liquor tempting them to transgress the divine com- 

mand, they partook of it, and becoming drunk enticed the woman 
to sin. She resisted, however, conditioning that one of them 
should first carry her into heaven and the other bring her back. 
But when the woman got to heaven, she refused to return, and 
declared unto Alla the whole affair; who, as a reward for her 
virtuous resolutions, made her the morning star. To the wicked 
angels was given the choice either to be punished for their wicked- 
ness now, or to suffer for it hereafter. They chose the former, 
and were accordingly hung up by the feet, near an iron gate, in 
a certain pit not far from Babylon, where they are to continue 
until the day of judgment: and because of its leading these angels 
into sin, Alla directed his prophet to forbid the use of wine to all 
his servants for ever.* 

Abulfeda, in his account of Mahomet’s pretended night journey 
to heaven, observes, that the angel Gabriel brought him three 
cups, one full of wine, another of milk, and a third of honey ; 
upon'which he took the milk and drank it, as the most proper of 
the three, after which he heard a voice, saying, “ Thou hast 
made a lucky choice, Mahomet; since, hadst thou drank of the 
wine, thy nature would have dnclahei from the right path, and 
consequently in thine enterprises would have proved unsuc- 
cessful.” 

In the Koran, Mahomet would appear, however, to refer the 
reason for the prohibition of wine, solely to the disturbances which 
its use, and the indulgence in games of hazard, had caused among 
his soldiers; for in the 5th chapter of that book, he says, “ The 
devil desires to sow dissensions and hatred among you, by means 
of wine and gambling: be obedient to God and the prophet, 
his apostle, and take heed unto yourselves.” 

The learned Mr. Sale, the translator of the Koran, appears to 
agree with De Ryer, that it was the quarrels and dissentions in 


* This fable, which is here given on the authority of De Ryer, may be found, 
with little variation, in the Abbe Mariti’s Travels, vol. i. p. 336. 
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company, and the neglect, or at least indecencies in the per- 
formance of religious duties, occasioned by inebriety, which 
induced Mahomet to this salutary prohibition. It is probable, 
also, that the observing eye of the ambitious soldier had detected 
the powerful influence which wine exerts, when taken in excess, 
in lowering the physical powers of man, and especially in laying 
his system more open to the attacks of disease in a sickly climate ; : 
or at least in rendering it less capable of enduring the fatigue and 
privations incident to the life of a soldier. Expecting to extend 
his dominions by the sword, and by means of his armies to prose- 
lyte to his faith, the whole at least of the eastern world, what- 
ever had a tendency to render his followers less efficient in the 
hour of action, or to reduce their numbers, was to him neces- 
sarily an object of deep concern. 

The fact is, that previous to, and at the time of Mahomet’s pre- 
tended mission, the Arabians were addicted to drink wine to great 
excess, wherever they could get it; in consequence of which, 
they committed innumerable crimes, while their bodies were 
rendered a more ready prey to various malignant diseases. 
Mahomet therefore, very prudently provided against the con- 
tinuance of similar evils, by prohibiting his followers entirely 
from the use of wine and all intoxicating drinks. ‘The mandate 
of the pretended prophet, in this respect, was not without a pre- 
cedent. The priests, under the Mosaic law, were forbidden to 
drink wine or strong drink, when they entered upon any of the 
sacred duties of their office. ‘The Nazarites and Rechabites, as well 
as many pious sects among the Jews and primitive christians, ab- 
stained altogether from wine; and we find injunctions of a pro- 
hibitory nature observed among the Egyptians, Carthagenians, 
and Greeks. 

Although there is little doubt that Mahomet intended, by his 
prohibition, a strict abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, yet 
some have imagined, remarks Mr. Sale, that excess in the use 
of wine or inebriating beverages, is alone forbidden in the Koran, 
and that their moderate use is allowed. The more general opi- 
nion is, however, that to drink any kind of strong liquors, in any 
quantity, is absolutely unlawful; and although certain libertines 
may indulge themselves in the contrary practice, the more eon- 
scientious are so strict, especially if they have performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, that they hold it unlawful, not only to taste 
wine, but to make, buy or sell it, or even to maintain themselves 
with the money arising from that liquor. Herbolet, the well 
known French writer, in his Bibliotheque Orientale, says, that 
there were some mussulmen so strict, that they would not call 
wine by its true name, for fear of offending against the laws of 
their prophet: while some of the Arabian princes went so far as 
to forbid even an allusion to it. 
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We have an early and striking instance of the strenuous 
observance of the interdictory decree, in the treatment of the 
soldiers under Abu Obeidah, in the reign of the caliph Omar, 
who on hearing from that general, that the mussulmen had 
learned to drink wine during ‘te invasion of Syria, ordered, that 
whoever was guilty of this practice should have fourscore stripes 
upon the soles of his feet. ‘The punishment was accordingly 
inilicted, and many were so infatuated, although they had no 
accusers but their own consciences, as voluntarily to confess their 
crime, and undergo the same punishment.* 

Time, which unhappily too often destroys the best resolutions 
and propensities of our nature, and makes obsolete the wisest 
laws and practices, has rendered the crime of ebriety less un- 
common among the Mahometans of the present day than former- 
ly: but since “this intemperance cannot be induced by social 
hilarity, it is always, with them, a solitary vice, and consequently, 
though not less hurtful, is much more odious ;—it wants even the 
poor excuse of example or the false pretext so often urged, that 
excess is often unwittingly committed in the desire of promoting 
the exercise of the social feelings. 


ABSTINENCE AN AID TO STUDY. 


Boswett, in his Life of Johnson, tell us, “ that in 1737 this 
celebrated individual abstained entirely from fermented liquors— 
a practice to which he rigidly conformed, for many years toge- 
ther, at different periods of his life.” 

Mr. Croker, in his edition of this work, recently published, 
makes the following pertinent observations on this passage: “ At 
this time his (Dr. Johnson’s) abstinence from wine, may perhaps 
be attributed to poverty; but in his subsequent life he was re- 
strained from that indulgence by, as it appears, moral, or rather 
medical considerations. He probably found by experience, that 
wine, though it dissipated for a moment, yet eventually aggra- 
vated the hereditary disease under which he suffered ; and, per- 
haps, it may have been owing to a long course of abstinence, 
that his mental health seems to have been better than in the 
earlier portion of his life. He says, in his Prayers and Medita- 
tions, p. 13, ‘ By abstinence from wine and suppers, I obtained 
sudden and great relief; and had freedom of mind restored to me, 
which I have wanted for all this year, without heing able to find 
any means of obtaining it.’ Selden had the same notion: for, 
being consulted by a person of quality, whose imagination was 
strangely disturbed, he advised him, ‘not to disorder himself with 
eating or drinking; to eat very little supper, and say his prayers 


* Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i. pp. 171—324. 
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daily when he went to bed; and I (Selden) made but little ques- 
tion but he would be well in three or four days, (Table Talk, 
p- 17.) “'These remarks,” continues Mr. Croker, “are important, 
because depression of spirits is too often treated on a contrary sys- 
tem, from ignorance of. or inattention to, what may be its real 
cause.” 7 

Numerous other instances of the same tenor comme be readily 
adduced. “It often a savs the biographer of the great 
Luther, “ that for several days and nights he locked himself up in 
his study, and took no other nourishment than bread and water, 
that he ‘night the more uninterruptedly pursue his labours.” 

We shall conclude, by quoting an article from the Appendix 
to the Anniversary Report of the Pennsylvania ‘Temperance So- 
ciety.* 

«The temperance and abstemiousness of most of the ancient 
philosophers, is well known. Demosthenes, the great orator of 
Greece, t used no other drink than water. In modern times, we 
ought not to be ignorant of the fact, ‘that Sir Isaac Newton, 
when composing his celebrated treatise upon optics, confined 
himself to water and a vegetable diet: to this abstemious mode of 
living, probably, may be ascribed the great age, viz. cighty-tive 
years, to which he attained. John Locke, too, died in the se venty - 
third year of his age; his common drink was water, which he 
justly considered as the cause of his life being prolonged to so great 
an age, notwithstanding the original feebleness of his constitution, 
and the distressing disease, the asthma, under which he laboured 
for many years. ‘To this te mperate mode of life, too, he was 
probably indebted for the increase of those intellectual powers 
which gave birth to his incomparable work on the human 
understanding, his treatises on government and education, as 
well as his other writings, which do so much honour to his 
memory.’—Hosack’s Address. 

“ Boyle, the father of modern chemistry, and the liberal pro- 
moter of science in general, though possessed of a very delicate 
constitution, attained to the age of sixty-five Vvears. His drink 
was water. It has been said of him, that ‘ the simplicity of his 
diet, to all appearance, preserv ed his life so long beyond men’s 
expectations: and in this he was so regular, that in the course 
of above thirty years he neither ate nor drank to gratify the va- 
rieties of appe tite, but merely to support nature.’ 

« Euler, the famous mathematician, who attained the advanced 
age of seventy-six years, was strictly temperate. He is repre- 
sented as of a cheerful and always pleasant temper; fond of 
society, and had the art of enlivening it by an agreeable wit. 

“ Without being able to affirm that La Place, the most original 
and celebrated natural philosopher since the time of Newten, 
> May, 1830, 
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drank nothing but water, we have the evidence of his eulogist, 
before the French Institute, that he was enabled to continue his 
habits of excessive application to study until within two years 
of his death, without any inconvenience, owing to his always 
using very light diet, even to abstemiousness. La Place died in 
the seventy-cighth year of his age.”—p. 31, 32. 


COLD FEET. 

Hasirvatty cold feet, is one of the most conclusive indications 
of a diseased condition of the digestive functions, and strongly 
calls for an attention to those means by which the stomach and 
bowels can alone be restored to a state of health—a well regu- 
lated diet—daily active exercise, and eagly rising. It is in vain 
to attempt the removal of this disagreeable sensation, by the 
local application of warmth, or of stimulants to the feet, so long 
as its chief causes are allowed to continue and daily increase. 

The amount and activity of the circulation is always less in 
the extremities, than in the central parts of the body—hence, 
upon exposure to cold, under the ordinary circumstances of 
health, without due protection, the feet and hands are the parts 
which first suffer, and from a degree of cold which would be 
scarcely experienced by the rest of the body. When from any 
disease of the nervous system, the due distribution of the nerv- 
ous energy is interrupted, or when, in consequence of a perma- 
nent irritation, seated in the stomach or other parts of the ali- 
mentary canal, there takes place a diminished transmission of 
blood to the lower limbs, the action of the arteries in the feet is 
still further diminished, together with their power of generating 
heat,—these parts feel, therefore, permanently cold, and suffer 
severely from the slightest depression in the temperature of the 
air. We have known the feet of hysterical females, and of in- 
dividuals labouring under dyspepsy, to communicate a sensation 
of coldness to the hand when applied to them, in the midst of 
summer; and in the winter to remain icy cold, when well 
covered in bed or enveloped in several pairs of woollen stockings. 
The unpleasant, nay painful feelings induced in the persons 
whose feet are in this state, can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not themselves experienced them. 

The cure may very generally be effected, particularly in re- 
cent cases, by a proper regulation of the diet, as well in regard 
to the nature of the food taken, as to its quantity. Plain 
wholesome food, simply cooked, without much seasoning, stale 
bread, various preparations of milk, and water for drink, must 
be adopted and strictly adhered to; observing, of course, the pro- 
per rules of moderation in its use. We have known, in several 
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instances, the abandonment of tea and coflve, the discontinuance 
of meat suppers—and i in many more, abstinence from distilled and 
fermented liquors, to remove eflectually and in a very short space 
of time, a coldness of the feet from which the patie ‘nts had long 
suffered. But a due attention to diet will not produce all the 
effects desired, unless joined with active bodily exercise in the 

open air every fine day. It is the sedentary, chiefly, who suffer 

from cold feet. The sez umpstress, ¢ ontined to her needle day and 
night ; the student, who impairs his health in the pursuit of know- 
ledge ; the clerk, chained to his desk for the greater part of the 
day, as well as that numerous class of mechanics whose occu- 
pations are carried on in a sitting posture, have almost invari- 
ably cold feet, impaired powers of digestion, and various uneasy 
feelings, indicative of a defective or irregular distribution of 
nervous energy, and which can be alone remedied by abandoning 
their several occupations for a stated period every day, to be 
devoted to exercise in the open air. Early rising, from its ge- 
nial influence upon the general health of the system, should not 
be overlooked by those troubled with cold feet. 

The warm bath, both general and local, will likewise be found 
highly beneficial. It is a mistake, that frequently washing 
the feet in warm water has a tendency to render those parts 
more liable to the impression of cold.. We know from personal 
experience, as well as from its effects upon others who have 
made trial of it, that bathing the feet once or twice a week in 
warm water, is a very powerful means, in conjunction with 
regular exercise, of prev venting the effects of cold, and of preserv- 
ing them of a pleasant warmth. More especially is this the case 
when the use of the foot bath is followed by brisk frictions of 
the feet and legs, with a coarse towel or flesh brush. Re- 
peating these frictions every night and morning, without the 
bath, during half an hour each time, is likewise a very excellent 
practice. Of course the feet should be carefully defended from 
cold and damp, by a proper covering. 

By the course here pointed out, provided it be continued with 
due diligence and regularity, unbroken by occasiondl fits of mis- 
called indulgence, or of neglect, a healthy distribution of the 
circulating fluids to, and an increased energy in the action of 
the blood vessels of the fect, will very gene rally be permanently 
restored ; and as a consequence, a comfortable feeling of warmth 
at every period of the year. In addition to which, an improved 
condition of health throughout the body will be experienced ; for 
it is only by inducing the latter, that any remedy either exter- 
nally applied or administered internally, can have the effect of 
removing an habitual sensation of coldness of the fect. 
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HEREDITARY INSANITY.* 

One of the most curious and important chapters in the history 
of the human mind is still to be written, that of hereditary in- 
sanity. ‘The symptomatic facts by which the disease might be 
traced, are generally either disregarded from ignorance of their 
real cause and character, or, when observed, carefully suppressed 
by domestic or professional delic acy. This is natural and even 
laudable; yet there are several important reasons why the ob- 
scurity in which such facts are usually buried, may be regretted. 
Morally, we should wish to know, as far as may be permitted to 
us, the nature of our own intellect, its powers and its weak- 
nesses ;—medically, it might be possible, by early and systematic 
treatment, to avert or mitigate the disease, which, there is reason 
to suppose, is now often unknown or mistaken ;—legally, it would 
be desirable to have any additional means of discriminating be- 
tween guilt and misfortune, and of ascertaining, with more pre- 
cision, the nice bounds which divide moral guilt, from what may 
be called physical errors ; and in the highest and most important 
of all the springs of human thought or action, it would be con- 
solatory and edifying to be able to distinguish with greater 
certainty, rational faith and judicious piety, from the enthusi- 
astic confidence, or the gloomy despondency of disordered imagi- 
nations. ‘The memory of every man who has lived, not inatten- 
tively, in society, will ‘furnish him with instances to which these 
considerations might have been usefully applied. But in read- 
ing the life of Dr. Johnson, (who was conscious of the disease, 
and of its cause, and of whose blood there remains no one whose 
feelings can now be offended,) they should*be kept constantly in 
view ; not'merely as a subject of general interest, but as eluci- 
dating and explaining many of the errors, peculiarities, and 
weaknesses of that extraordinary man. 


DEATH BY EXTERNAL WOUNDS. 


Ix continuation of the subject of Medical Jurisprudence, we 
give, on the present occasion, some cases tending to show the 
means by which homicide is distinguishable from suicide ; and 
thus to shield the innocent against unjust accusation, and at the 
same time, to bring the guilty to punishment. We avail our- 
selves, on the occasion, of the pages of the London Law Maga- 
zine, for January, 1829 

The most common perhaps of all the means employed to produce death, is 
the infliction of external wounds, and with this it may be as well to com- 


mence. It would be superfluous in this place to enter at large into the va- 
riety of directions for the examination of the dead body contained in the 


* Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 
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best books of practice. It will, of course, be perceived that where there is 
doubt as to the agency by which life became extinct, the minutest observa- 
tion of al] appearances, both external and internal, is required. It would be 
easy to show by many examples, what terrible evils have resulted from the 
neglect to notice the most trifling circumstance in which the corpse has dif- 
fered from the natural state, and how often the ends of justice have been 
defeated by the examiner’s desisting from his labours as soon as a single cor- 
poral injury, adequate to destroy life, has presented itself. Bodies in vain 
submitted to the inspection of a surgeon, have beén taken from the grave 
after many days, and a more accurate survey has traced, by marks before 
unseen, the immediate cause of dissolution: a murdered man-has been thrown 
from a precipice, or cast into a river, and hasty and unsure observers have 
pronounced the death accidental: on the other hand, wounds or bruises fatal 
in appearance in those who have suddenly fallen dead from internal disorder, 
have given rise to the condemnation of the innocent, when a further inves- 
tigation would have shown that the destroying cause was apoplexy or intoxi- 
cation. The annals of France present a melancholy catalogue of legal 
murders thus effected, but we trust that the superior iJlumination of modern 
science must prevent their recurrence in European countries. There are, 
however, some niceties of discrimination so minute in themselves, yet so 
important in their results, that a mention of them becomes necessary here. 
We quote the following useful remarks from Dr. Beck. 

“ Wounds received before death are marked by red, bloody, and separated 
edges. Those inflicted afterwards are livid, and their edges close to each 
other. Similar appearances characterise contusions or blows in which there 
has been no solution of continuity ; and on dissection they are, if inflicted on 
the living, found to be sub-cutaneous wounds: vessels are seen torn, and fluids 
extravasated, and the whole exhibits the marks of tumour in its elasticity 
and circumscribed shape. Violence to the dead body can only produce livid 
flaccid spots unattended with engorgement or tumour. Gangrene also is 
marked by its being surrounded with a red edge; putrefaction is not, and 
the spots caused by the latter are of various colours.” 

Circumstances under which these distinctions might have much depending 
on them, will be presented to the mind of every reader. To take a familiar 
instance, valiant Jack Falstaff could never have successfully disputed with 
the Prince of Wales, the honour of slaying Perey on the strength of the 
‘new wound i’ the thigh,’ had Henry the Fourth’s surgeon been acquainted 
with some of the differences above mentioned. 

As the most puzzling of similar appearances between which it is necessary 
to discriminate, we may name ecchymosis and sugillation: in other words, 
that effusion of blood into the cellular tissue of the skin which is produced 
by external violence during life, and that which proceeds from the natura] 
gravitation of the blood after death. The former will be familiar to those 
who have stood near vanquished prize fighters; the latter is commonly visi- 
ble in men dying of any disorder. An accurate distinction between these is, 
it may be feared, unattainable: the safest has been suggested by Zacchias. 
In ecchymosis, or the discolouration resulting from contusion, the blood on 
incision will be found concrete; but in the spontaneous spot or sugillation, 
fluid. This test cannot always be depended on, yet in the following case its 
employment might have saved the life of an innocent man. 

The widow Montbailly of St. Omer, aged sixty, end of a gross habit, was 
addicted to daily inebriation. On the morning of the 27th of July, 1779, 
she was found dead in her chamber, lying on a trunk which had sharp edges. 
A physician and surgeon, upon examination of the body the day after, re- 
ported that they found ecchymosis and contusions upon the neck and upper 
part of the breast, the arms and thorax, particularly over the third, fourth, 
and fifth ribs. The head was swelled, the nose filled with clotted blood, and 
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there was extravasation of blood under the skin of the face. On the eyelid 
was a slight wound scarcely penetrating to the orbit, which might have been 
caused by a sharp or cutting instrument, but could not in their opinion have 
produced death. On opening the body no internal injury was discernible. The 
reporters added their opinion that the extravasated blood, swelling of the 
head and ecchymosis, were occasioned by a fall or by blows, and that death 
had been produced either by hemorrhage or suffocation. It was, moreover, 
stated by a physician present from curiosity at the examination, that the eye 
was ecchymosed, and the wound irregulir and indented. 

On connecting this report with the known fact that the deceased had for- 
merly constant quarrels with her son and daughter-in-law, the supreme court 
of Arras came to the conclusion that they had murdered her. Montbailly 
and his wife were condemned to be broken on the wheel, and on him the 
sentence was actually executed. A respite was granted to the woman on 
account of her pregnancy. During the interval, a revision of the trial being 
procured, the opinion of the celebrated Louis was taken on the facts. Upon 
full investigation he decided, that it was much more probable that the indi- 
vidual died from apoplexy than any other cause. The following are some of 
the grounds for his conclusion. Intemperance predisposes to sanguineous 
apoplexy; the reporters, therefore, have neglected their duty in not opening 
the head of the deceased ; had they done so, the condition of the brain might 
have explained the cause of hemorrhage. A person predisposed to that 
complaint would naturally lose a great quantity of blood on falling in a state 
of intoxication against any sharp-edged substance; the arteries and veins 
of the head would be also much distended. The livid spots found on the 
thorax and arms of the deceased, and attributed by the reporters to blows or 
falling, are appearances ordinarily seen in those who die drunk. Further, 
the body was examined at the end of the month of July, 32 hours after death. 
There might have been present incipient putrefaction, which would account, 
perhaps, for the swelling of the head, lividness of the thorax, and other simi- 
lar symptoms, 

On these grounds it was Louis’ opinion that there were no proofs of assas- 
sination whatever. The superior Court of Arras, in consequence, revoked 
their decision, exonerated the memory of Montbailly, and enjoined medical 
practitioners thereafter to extend their examination to every part of the bo- 
dies of those found dead. 

In the instances where death results from wounds or blows, it is generally 
very difficult to trace them to the real author. There is scarcely any exter- 
nal injury which may not be inflicted by the sufferer himself, and a great 
many may be occasioned by pure accident. Gathering, however, from the 
direction and nature of the wound, the position of the arm producing it, some 
presumption may, generally, be deduced for or against suicide. If the traces 
of violence commence from behind, as in the case of a ball passing through 
the body, entering at the back: or if the defunct, to commit the act, must 
have employed his left hand, as in the case of a throat cut from right to left, 
we have a strong probability against self-murder. The irregularity of the 
wound, if inflicted by a sharp weapon; bruises about the rest of the body ; 
and other signs indicating a struggle for life, will often throw light on the 
question. It may be as well to quote two or three cases illustrative of these 
difficulties, and we will begin with one of accidental death, which to the 
superficial observer, presented every appearance of assassination. It oc- 
curred near Morges, in Switzerland, in the year 1792. 

A man in a state of excessive drunkenness left the inn where he had been 
carousing about 11 at night, to return to his home at the distance of half a 
league. The veather was cold, and the ground covered with snow. He 
was found dead next morning at the side of a ditch not far from his own 
door. A report that he had been murdered became prevalent, and a medical 
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man who saw the body asserted the certainty of it. The suspected murderer 
was already marked out, when Dr. Desgranges, then residing at Morges, 
was ordered to inspect the body. 

No traces of violence were found, until on turning the head from the left 
to the right side, there appeared an oblique wound beneath the lower jaw, 
and measuring externally about three quarters of an inch, and in deptha 
little more. ‘The clothes of the deceased, as well as the snow on which he 
lay, were profusely stained with blood. 

As this wound bore no resemblance to those inflicted by ordinary instru- 
ments, Desgranges was led to the belief, that the injury was caused by an 
auger which the deceased had taken with him from the tavern and carried 
under his arm with the handle backwards. This was found at the side of 
the man, covered with clotted blood. Upon opening the wound and inserting 
the auger, it was discovered to apply completely; the size of the aperture 
internally was larger also, than the external appearance indicated. Further, 
on dissection it was ascertained that the left carotid had been wounded, and 
that the hemorrhage therefrom had been the immediate cause of death. 
These facts seemed to decide that the injury was accidental, and it was con- 
jectured that in endeavouring to extract the auger on which he had fallen, 
the'deceased had moved it round, and thus made the internal wound larger 
than the orifice. 

In the following case which occurred at Hertford in the 4th year of Charles 
the First, we find a jury mistaking murder for suicide. The report of it was 
found among the papers of the eminent Sir John Maynard, a name familiar 
to our legal readers. 

Jane Norcote was found dead in her bed with her throat cut. On the de- 
position of two females and a man, relations of the deceased who slept in an 
adjoining room, that she went to bed with her child the night before during 
the absence of her husband, and that no person entered the house afterwards, 
the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of felo de se. But a suspicion being 
excited against the deponents, the jury, before their verdict was drawn up in 
form, desired that the corpse might be disinterred, which was done accord- 
ingly thirty days after death, and the jury then charged the relations with 
the murder. They were tried at the Hertford assizes, and acquitted so en- 
tirely against evidence, that Harvey J. suggested the propriety of an appeal, 
which was.thereupon brought by the child against his father, grandmother, 
aunt, and her husband Okeman. 

The evidence was as follows. The deceased lay in a composed manner 
in her bed, the clothes not at all disturbed, and the child by her side. The 
throat was cut from ear to ear, and the neck broken. There was no blood 
on the bed saving a slight tincture on the bolster where her head lay. From 
the bed’s head ran a stream of blood, which ponded in large quantities in the 
bendings of the floor. At the bed’s foot was a similar stream, which like- 
wise ponded on the floor in great abundance. But there was no continuance 
or communication of blood between these two streams, neither on the bed 
nor on the floor. It was further deposed, that on turning up the mat, clots 
of congealed blood were found in the straw underneath. The bloody knife 
was found sticking in the floor a good distance from.the bed, with the point 
towards, and the haft from it. Upon the haft was a print of the thumb and 
four fingers of a left hand. 

The accused were all found guilty except Okeman, and suffered death 
without making confession. 


THE CONTRAST. 


At a meeting, held not long since at Washington, over which Gov. Cass 
presided, Messrs. Webster, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, and Wayne—men 
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coming from different sections of the Union, belonging to opposing parties 
in politics, but each of them distinguished in his native State—delivered 
their sentiments, in an eloquent and forcible strain, in favour of temperance 
and temperance societies, and in advocacy of the principle of total absti- 
nence. Lord Chancellor Brougham, the man of the people, who has laboured 
so successfully to diffuse among them the blessings of education, and is now 
foremost of the advocates of parliamentary reform, has said, If he had the 
power, as he had the disposition, he would entirely prohibit the use of ardent 
spirits. O’Connel!, on a memorable occasion, pending a county election, 
enjoined his countrymen and friends, as they valued their reputation, and the 
cause of equal privileges which they advocated, not to let whiskey pass their 
lips: they obeyed his wishes, and succeeded, not only in returning their can- 
didate, but in avoiding any approach to riot or disorder; thus signally tri- 
umphing over their enemies, and affording a fine moral lesson to all Ireland. 
Mark now the contrast. Pending the recent discussion in the Senate, at 
Harrisburgh, for repealing the disgraceful and immoral law just passed for 
licensing oyster-cellars, and all other kind of shops, to retail ardent spirits, 
Mr. Burden took occasion to indulge in the following strain of invective 
against the Pennsylvania Temperance Society. ‘He said, the ‘T’emper- 
ance Society was a dangerous secret association. It was composed of a 
set of hypocrites—those that got drunk, and yet preached up temperance.” 
And again, “The Temperance Society of Philadelphia had not spoken the 
truth—they were liars, &c. &c.” Arguments cannot persuade, nor benevo- 
lence warm this senatorial traducer of men, whose motives he is incapable 
of appreciating. We should have thought it a waste of time and paper to 
introduce him, for the purpose of contrasting the distinguished men at Wash- 
ington, and those of the British parliament, with a mere automaton, spouting, 
in tones of anger, the language of Billingsgate,—were it not to ask, whether 
the city of Penn, of Franklin, of Benezet, and of Rush, will tolerate any longer 
a man who declaims in a style which even the keepers of grog-shops, and 
liquor retailers in general, would be ashamed of? Are the people prepared 
to countenance the foul aspersions cast by their Senator on a Society which 
numbers among its members such active philanthropists as a Roberts Vaux, 
2 Matthew Carey, and an Alexander Henry; or such benevolent men and 
sound republicans as Jacob Holgate, John Goodman, Joseph S. Riley, and 
many others of similar standing in its community—to say nothing of the 
members of different professions enrolled in the temperance cause ? 
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